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LANDSCAPE ART AT THE WORLD'S FAIR 



''Has its equal ever appeared? I have not seen Egypt nor India; 
but I come fresh from the quadrangles and meadows of Oxford ; from 
the Thiergarten of Berlin, newly enriched by palaces, monuments, 
and statues of victory; from the boulevards and outlying gardens of 
Vienna; from St. Cloud, Versailles, and the Bois de Boulogne; from 
lovely Fiesole, looking down upon Florence and its Duomo; from the 
Albanian hills and the vista of aqueducts on the Campagna, and of 
St. Peter's, in the dim distance; from the heights above Amalfi, with 
Capri, Sorrento, Pompeii, Vesuvius, Naples, and its bay spread out 
beneath the eye; and from the Alhambra. And I say unqualifiedly 
that while we have no ancient history in America to compete with 
the Old World, I believe that within a limited area and for a little 
while the St. Louis Exposition will be the most varied and beautiful 
landscape in the world, and will take rank as such in the future." 
Such is the opinion expressed in no uncertain terms by Dr. 

Wolcott Calkins of 
the picture presented 
by the buildings and 
grounds of the St. 
Louis World's Fair. 
The words have the 
ring of eulogy, but it 
will doubtless be the 
judgment of most 
competent critics 
that nothing less 
than laudation would 
be meet for the mag- 
nificent scene. To 
cavil over minor 
points of arrange- 
ment or decoration, 
or to institute com- 
parisons for or 
against the work of 
the men who have 
transformed a bit of 
more or less crude 
nature into a garden 
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the grounds and buildings 
are as magnificent in their 
details as they are in their 
scope. Only once in the 
history of the world has 
anything comparable with 
the picture been offered to 
the public, and that was 
the famous White City in 
Chicago, in 1893. 

The visitor naturally 
expects something unusual 
in landscape effects at the 
Fair, and he is not disap- 
pointed. From one glo- 
rious prospect he may pass 
to another. From one su- 
perb vista he may turn to 
revel in the exquisite 
beauty of others no less 
pretentious. In designing 
the landscape features of 
this great exposition the 
architect in charge, George 
E. Kessler, has had ever in 
mind the central idea that this is a city of gigantic palaces, rather 
than a group of buildings set in a park. The treatment is therefore 
generally of a foimal character, and the embellishment is along the 
borders of the thirty-five miles of roadways within the two square 
miles of Exposition area. 

Landscape art in its highest form was designed to be one of the 
features of the Fair. Only to one familiar with the surrounding 
conditions in the early stages of the exposition can come a full reali- 
zation of the difficulties overcome in developing the grounds. Forest 
Park, the site of the Exposition, is a naturally beautiful place, and 
while many trees had to be cut away to carry out the general scheme 
and to make room for the buildings, a large area was left intact, and 
it has been the object of the landscape architect so to merge this 
forest into the main grounds that the effect will be both pleasing and 
consistent. 

The State buildings, situated as they are in the midst of the 
forest, where the trees have been carefully preserved, have perhaps 
the choicest location on the grounds. But the main picture with its 
cascades and lagoons lined with fine trees, forms an interesting and 
imposing sight. Throughout this section, avenues of maples ranging 
from ten to sixteen inches in diameter have been planted, and although 
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failure was predicted for this work from various authorities through 
the country, the success of the undertaking has been remarkable. Out 
of two hundred and fifty trees that line the avenues there have been 
but two failures. Nearly all these trees have passed through two 
summers and little anxiety is felt for their welfare this year. A 
special planting apparatus was used by the superintendent, and about 
six hundred trees, including maples, elms, and evergreens, were thus 
successfully handled. Bare hillsides have been transformed into 
small forests, and in spite of many difficulties the work was pushed 
rapidly, so that gratifying results followed in a comparatively short 
time. It may be said here, by way of explanation, that the soil 
throughout this section is hard-pan, consequently almost all soil used 
for filling in around trees and shrubs had to be brought in from sur- 
rounding places, this practically doubling the labor. But results 
have justified all this additional expense, and to one interested in the 
work there are many features worthy of the closest study. 

Planting around the buildings has necessarily been restricted, and 
in some cases entirely omitted because of the character of the archi- 
tecture; but wherever permissible, masses of trees and shrubs have 
been banked in the corners, and these, together with the grass plots 
that surround every building, make the glare less trying and at the 
same time form a pleasing setting. Double rows of trees line the 
main lagoon with single rows along the minor ones, and here, too, 
broad grass plots lead down to the banks. The effect of these long 
lines of green is very restful, and they have been kept unbroken 
except for masses of shrubbery against the bridges and landings. 

The point around which the greatest interest centers is the Cascade 
Gardens. ' As the Cascades are the point around which the whole 
exposition centers, so the Cascade Gardens and their surroundings 
form the central and most interesting picture on the grounds. These 
gardens are in two distinct parts, one on either side of the Festival 
Hall, bounded on their far sides by the restaurant pavilions and minor 
cascades. With Festival Hall as a center, the Colonnade of States 
forms a gracefully curving connection with the pavilions at either end, 
and from these three points descend the Cascades. It is estimated 
that ninety thousand gallons of water per minute will be discharged 
over them into a grand basin six hundred feet wide, from where the 
water takes its course through the lagoons. Along the banks, so to 
speak, of this Grand Basin, curve the gardens with a slope of three 
hundred feet wide and a rise of about sixty feet, presenting in form 
a slight hollow, which exhibits to best advantage the floral scheme 
which will make the picture of the hill complete. 

As one looks over this immense garden area no possible improve- 
ment seems to suggest itself, so perfectly and naturally has the ground 
been shaped. The varying elevations make it all the more interest- 
ing, and there is no one point on the grounds from which the whole 
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can be overlooked. Such a view would be possible only from Festi- 
val Hall and the restaurants, and even then the two parts could not 
be seen together. The question necessarily resolves itself into a study 
of details, for even the individual halves can be seen in their entirety 
only from some high point. From the walks or the stairways of the 
Cascades the view is a constantly changing one. 

In form the beds carry out the garland design, appropriate in that 
it figures largely in the architectural details of both the pavilions and 
the colonnades. The scheme is the same for both gardens, and is 
changed only on the line of the main Cascade, where the beds are 
made to conform more strictly to the architectural lines. For some 
reason this part has been termed the "Rainbow Section"-^perhaps 
because of its nearness to the water and because of the effects of the 
reflection of colors. From the standpoint of plants it is hardly more 
brilliant than the other sections. 

While it is almost impossible to give a detailed description of a 
garden of this character, some mention of the materials used may be 
interesting. Just north of and below the Colonnade of States a walk 
leads entirely around the upper part of both gardens, and next to 
this is a broad grass strip, with a flower border, and outside of the 
flowers a hedge of salvia splendens. The border next to the walk is 
lost from view except as one passes along there, and so as seen from 
below the salvia properly forms the line from which the garlands 
swing. The garlands proper are made of red geraniums, ageratum, 
and centaurea, the geraniums bordered on the upper side by dwarf 
nasturtiums. About every forty feet the straight upper line is broken 
by circular beds in which palms and other decorative foliage plants 
are placed. % 

Between the garlands and dropping some distance below them is 
another bed, resembling in form the fleur-de-lis. As the swing is 
made around Festival Hall and the grade becomes steeper, the gar- 
lands become more pronounced in form and the planting changes 
entirely. Because of the character of the plant, and because it lends 
itself readily to such decoration, the petunia is used almost exclu- 
sively, and thus the desired effect of the garlands hanging on the hill- 
side is most brilliantly brought out. The bright colors in the petunia, 
together with the fact that the plant is such a profuse bloomer, make 
it most desirable, and in large^masses it undoubtedly gives an effect 
that few other plants could produce. Immediately below Festival 
Hall at the steepest point of the grounds the bedding design breaks 
into another form, a shield, on which the letters L. P. E. are wrought 
in plants. Here one finds the only real bit of carpet bedding in the 
entire scheme. Below the shield there extends the part designated 
before as the "Rainbow Section." Along the Minor Cascades the 
bedding gradually disappears in shrubbery plantations and all along 
the center parts of the Main and Minor Cascades, provisions for 
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planting 
have been 
made in 
long, box- 
like beds. 
In this 
way cer- 
tain un- 
necessa- 
rily heavy 
architec- 
tural fea- 
tures are 
partly 
hidden 
and the 

lines softened — very much to the advantage of the picture as a whole. 
This in general is the adopted plan. It has been said that on the 
smaller slopes in front of the Colonnade of States the state shield 
would be carried out in plants. The idea was never adopted, and a 
more appropriate one, which is simply the general scheme on a reduced 
and modified scale, has been executed. 

In all this vast scheme the harmony of colors has been a matter 
of much study and consideration, and while many thousand plants 
have been used and many different combinations made, the whole is 
pleasing and restful, and the great slopes of green, stretching down 
toward the water, are the basis for a display of plants on a scale per- 
haps never before attempted. The scene at night, too, with all the 
different colored lights on the great mass of flowers and foliage, 
together with the colored lights shining through the water as it rushes 
over the Cascades, is nothing less than wonderful, and the thousands 
of other lights that outline all the great exhibit palaces and illuminate 
the waterways, add to the festive and never-to-be-forgotten appear- 
ance of the scene. 

While the Cascade Gardens stand forth as the most prominent 
feature of the floral display, there are two others that should be 
mentioned. One is between the Machinery and Transportation 
buildings, and is one thousand feet long; the other is a sunken garden 
seven hundred and fiity feet long, which is situated between the 
Liberal Arts and Mines buildings. Of the two, the latter is, perhaps, 
the most interesting as this form of gardening is rather more unusual. 
For both gardens great masses of flowering plants have been used 
while carpet bedding in its strictest sense has been almost eliminated. 
Unfortunately there was no provision in the main grounds for water 
plants, and while the attempt was made to introduce them, the plans 
were not approved, and so one of the most interesting forms of 
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gardening is not presented. However, the department of horticul- 
ture took up the matter, and have somethirig along that line in 
connection with its exhibit. 

With the grounds covering an area of 1,240 acres, no attempt has 
been made for special landscape work outside of the main section of 
the exposition, and the grounds around the various state and foreign 
buildings have been cared for by the respective states and countries. 
It should be noted that exhibits of foreign governments, of the 
United States, of the several states and territories, and of landscape 
gardeners on concessions, have conformed to a general plan and 
enhanced the scenic effect. Great Britain has surrounded its Ken- 
sington Orangery with a garden inclosed by a flowering hedge and 
thickly planted with old-fashioned hollyhocks and roses. Rows of 
poplars and yews line its narrow paths. The French reservation 
covers fifteen acres. The entrance driveway to the Trianon is flanked 
by raised terraces. A rich embroidery of French flowers and foliage, 
interspersed with miniature lakes, fountains, and statuary, bring to 
mind the glories of Versailles. The P'u Lun palace, gorgeous in 
scarlet, gold, and blue, carries out the same extravagance of color in 
Chinese lilies, peonies, and roses. Germany has lined its avenues 
and surrounded its castle on the hill with shrubbery and plants which 
will .blossom in due season; many of them rooted in greenhouses 
abroad. Germany has also an exhibit of tree planting close to the 
forestry plat of the United States. Japan has planted sections similar 
to the famous gardens surrounding the mikado's palace. The grounds 
of this pavilion are somewhat bewildering in their Oriental splendors. 

All of the states have surrounded their pavilions with gardens 
brilliant in flower 
and foliage, but 
the United States 
government makes 
the most magnifi- 
cent display. The 
slope by which one 
approaches the 
main building is 
a wide garden of 
terraces. And 
from the broad 
piazza one looks 
down into the 
sunken garden be- 
tween the palaces 
of Mines and Lib- 
eral Arts And all 
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one is surprised by hundreds of lawns and garden-beds like the few I 
am enumerating. They have all been embraced in Mr. Kessler's 
comprehensive plan. The Philippine reservation is a complete land- 
scape by itself. 

The outdoor exhibits of the departments of horticulture and agri- 
culture, the exhibits of the United States government and the gardens 
surrounding the pavilions erected by foreign governments and the 
various states are thus all essential parts of the landscape picture. 
Some of these features are very elaborate. East of the Palace of 
Agriculture are six acres planted to roses, more than fifty thousand 
rose-trees being there on exhibition. All told, more than forty acres 
are given up to outdoor exhibits, upon grounds around the palaces 
of Agriculture and Horticulture. Among the features upon the slope 
north of the Agriculture Building is a floral clock one hundred feet 
in diameter, giving the correct time. The outdoor exhibit of the 
department of agriculture of the United States occupies six acres, 
and includes the map of the United States, indicated in useful plants 
characteristic of each state. The map is surrounded by exhibits of 
grasses, medicinal and poisonous plants. A large area of woodland 
is embraced in the Exposition grounds, where the visitor may enjoy 
the coolness, if not the quiet restfulness, of the forest. 

The states of America and the nations of the world have thus 
united in creating landscape effects on the fair grounds that one could 
not witness elsewhere unless he traveled the earth over. On the two 
square miles comprising the Louisiana Purchase Exposition grounds 
may be seen gardens of the desert and the marsh, mountain and 
valley, the formal gardening of the city park and the nature gardens 
of the wildwood. The quaint little flower of the frigid north may be 
found a short distance from the gorgeous blossom that rarely attains 
perfection elsewhere than beneath the equatorial suns. 

In the World's Fair greenhouses thirty million plants were propa- 
gated 'for the embellishment of the gardens. In the gardens surround- 
ing the Agricultural and Horticultural palaces and the state and 
foreign buildings were used as many again, and add to this the forty 
acres of nursery, where were grown the shrubs and ornamental trees 
for the completion of the landscape, one may have an idea of the 
immensity of the task the landscape architects have accomplished in 
turning a wilderness into a garden that contains flowers and plants 
from every known clime. 

A word of praise should here be said of the sensible, conservative 
policy of Mr. Kessler in designing his landscape features. The treat- 
ment in the Cascade Gardens, for instance, is dignified. There is no 
resort to freakish designs for effects. Flowers of all colors are massed 
so as to produce certain desired shades and effects. The center of 
each garden is a broad expanse of lawn, smooth as a carpet. The 
floral treatment is all on the outer edges, and is identical in both 
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gardens. The beds, as stated, are in the form of festoons, with floral 
columns and the fleur-de-lis appearing at regular intervals. From the 
center of one small circular bed to another through the length of 
the festoon-shaped bed is a distance of forty- five feet. A description 
of one section is a description of the whole garden, for the design is 
repeated until each of the gardens has been enclosed in an artistic and 
beautiful garland of living flowers. Nothing bold, moreover, is 
attempted in the sunken garden. It is not dazzling like the land- 
scape feature of the Cascade Gardens. Its lines are more demure, 
and grace rather than extreme brilliance distinguishes it. 

In his plans Mr. Kessler has brought into prominence several of 
the most advanced attainments of modern landscape gardening. 
Many of the old standards are diverged from in a manner which will 
produce a new era in certain features of landscape treatment. 

Henry C. Pratt. 

CURRENT NOTES ON ART SALES 

The sum of $38,927.50 is the total of the two nights' sale at the 
Fifth Avenue Art Galleries of the David C. Preyer collection of 
paintings. "Chemin a Veneux, near Moret," by Alfred Listry, was 
sold to W. C. Starr for $3,100; "At the Lake Side," by Corot, was 
sold for $1,700; a landscape from the same brush, $1,650; "Houses 
Near a River," by Daubigny, $1,100, and "Early Autumn," by 
Inness, $900. "The Old Chestnut Horse," by Rosa Bonheur, 32 by 
25 inches, brought $300, and "Turkish Children," by N. V. Diaz 
de la Pena, 1 808-1 876, $180. Durand-Ruel made the highest bid of 
the first night's sale, $2,425 for a small Corot, "The Bridge at 
Auvers." The same firm gave $1, 100 for Diaz's "Forest-Interior." 
J. J. Murray gave $2,300 for Ziem's "Morning on the Lagune." 
Fritz Thaulow's "Village Scene" brought $725; Jules Dupre's "Sun- 
set," $370; Inness's "Indian Summer," $370; Wyant's "Gray 
Day," $275; J. G. Brown's "His Pets," $410; J. Francis Murphy's 
"Afternoon," $280; and Susterman's "Princess Amelia," $750. . 
J> Some of the prices obtained for drawings at sale at Christie's 
recently were as follows: Birket Foster, "Peasant Children," $250; 
J. H. Weissenbach, "A Woody Stream," $500, and "A River 
Scene," $340. Pictures sold as follows: J. H. Weissenbruch, 
"Landscape," $1,050; C. R. Leslie, "Sir Plume Demands the 
Restoration of the Lock," $785; J. Ruysdael, "A View Over a 
Landscape," $2,100; A. Watteau, "The Music Lesson," $1,065; 
P. Wouverman, "A Fair in a Dutch Village," $540; "Landscape," 
$2,120; and a "Landscape,, with Cottages," $545. 
J> Seventy-three canvases were disposed of at the first evening's sale 



